THE PRIME MINISTER

If this be remembered, and if it be remembered that Mr Churchill
almost always carried his policy in the War Cabinet and invariably in
Parliament, the comparison made by Mr Harry Hopkins' biographer
of the methods used on H.M.S. Prince of Wales^ when the Atlantic
Charter was agreed, will be illuminating:

The Atlantic Conference gave Hopkins an opportunity to observe more
clearly than ever the difference between the American and British systems of
democracy. This was the first time he had seen both the President and Prime
Minister in operation away from their bases. He remarked on the fact that
whereas Roosevelt was completely on his own, subject only to the advice of
his immediate and self-selected entourage, which advice he could accept or
reject, Churchill was constantly reporting to and consulting the War Cabinet
in London, addressing his communications to the Lord Privy Seal, who was
then Clement Attlee. During three days more than thirty communications
passed between the Prince of Wales and Whitehall, and the speed of com-
munication and of action thereon was astonishing to the Americans. For
example, on Monday, August iithat 1.50 p.m. (Argentia time), Churchill
filed a cable to London containing the agreed text of the Atlantic Charter,
which was then seven points, and describing in detail all the changes suggested
and the reasons therefor. Due to the time necessary for coding and decoding
and the difference in time between Newfoundland and the United Kingdom,
the message did not reach Attlee until shortly after midnight. However, the
War Cabinet was ready to go into session at that late hour. At 4.10 a.m.
(London time) it cabled its approval of the document word by word and
suggested the addition of an eighth point, which Roosevelt heartily approved
(it was in line with Freedom from Want) and which was incorporated as
Number Five in the Charter.1

It must not be thought that speed of this character is always ad-
vantageous. It may be that a delay of 24 hours, to enable the Colonial
Office to consider the effect of the Charter on the dependent peoples of
the Commonwealth, would have been helpful. The point is, however,
that the President (holding that the Charter was not a treaty which
required ratification by the Senate) pledged the United States, while the
War Cabinet, not the Prime Minister, pledged the United Kingdom.

History has still to tell us about the methods of Mr Attlee and Sir
Anthony Eden. Lord Attlee's autobiography, As it Happened, tells very

1 Robert E. Sherwood, The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins, i, p. 362.
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